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The Triangle Cinema 

Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET 
Telephone: 021 359 3979/4192 

Information 

We are open to the public! 

Membership Scheme Special Offer 

As well as saving money on every ticket, you will receive a free 
ticket if you take out membership during the period covered by 
this programme. 

Three Easy Ways To Join 

♦ Telephone the Box Office on 021 359 3979 

♦ Call in at Advance Booking Office 

♦ Join when you buy your next ticket 

Full Membership is a great way to save money on a good time. 
For £5.50 (£3.50 concessions) you get attractive discounts on 
tickets, special free screenings, special offers and reciprocal 
membership with other arts centres. Regulars quickly recoup 
their investment. 

Mailing Membership is specially designed for those of you 
who prefer to have a magazine mailed to you but don't wish to 
take advantage of full membership. £2.50 (1.50 concessions) 

The Triangle Cafe is now open 7 days a week, from 2.30 to 
8.30pm, serving refreshments and delicious home-made cakes. 

Facilities for the Disabled are available at the Cinema and we 
give one complimentary ticket to your attendant. Please 
telephone in advance and ask for the Duty House Manager on 
arrival. 


Special Event: Terence Stamp in conversation. 
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Cinema Prices 


£2.50 - Public; £2.00 - Members, Students; £1.50 - Senior Citizens, 
Unwaged, under 16s. All tickets £1.50 for week-day matinees. 
How TO BOOK TICKETS IN ADVANCE 
Box Office opening Hmes: Mon - Fri 9.30a.m - 5.00p.m. 
(Bookings can only be taken during Box Office opening hmes) 

* Telephone the Box Office 021 359 3979/4192 
• ACCESS and VISA welcome 
* Post us the Booking Form or call in at the Box Office 

Ticketshop 

You can now buy your hckets in the city centre from the 
TICKETSHOP, City Arcade, off Corporahon Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
So don't be disappointed—buy your Hckets NOW! 
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HOW TO FIND THE TRIANGLE 

ON FOOT (Just 15 mins walk from New Street Station): Walk up 
Corporation Street from the centre of town, past the law courts, go 
down the subway by Barclays Bank and then continue up Aston 
Street till you find us, set back on the left. (The Triangle Cinema is 
on the triangular campus of Aston University—now called the 
Aston Triangle.) 

BY BUS: Buses 93,94,14, 55,43,103,104, stop nearby. 

BY CAR: From the City centre take Jennens Road off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then Woodcock Street on your left. 

Parking is available on Holt Street, Oxygen Street, and the new plot 
on Holt Street. 



Terence Stamp-Personal appearance 



WE ARE PLEASED that Terrence Stamp will be visiting 
the Triangle on Monday July 10th 
to discuss his film career and to 
sign copies of the third volume of 
his autobiography, Double 
Feature, in which he writes about 
his films of the ’60s. Mr Stamp’s 
movie career began in spectacular 
fashion in 1962 with an Oscar 
nomination for his performance in 
Billy Budd. His third film was 
William Wyler’s version of John 
Fowles’s novel The Collector, for 
which Stamp received the Best 
Actor award at the 1965 Cannes 
Festival. 

Always seeking to work for good 
directors (advice he had received from Peter Ustinov dur¬ 
ing the making of Billy Budd), Stamp appeared in a suc¬ 
cession of highly acclaimed films during the ’60s. These 
include Joseph Losey’s Modesty Blaise, a memorable 
performance as the dashing Sergeant Troy in John 
Schlesinger’s adaptation of Thomas Hardy’s Far from the 
Madding Crowd, and a leading role in Ken Loach’s first 
theatrical feature, Poor Cow. In 1967 he traveled to Italy to 
play in Toby Dammit tor Frederico Fellini, and he stayed 
on to make Theorem tor Pier Paolo Pasolini. Disillusioned 
with the films coming out of the British studios, Stamp con¬ 
tinued to pursue his career in European films. In 1971 he 
played the poet Rimbaud in Nelo Risi’s A Season in Hell, 
and this was followed by appearances in Jerome Laper- 
rousaz’s Hu-Man and Patroni Griffi’s The Divine Creature. 

In 1978 he returned to mainstream cinema to portray Gen¬ 
eral Zod in the Superman films, and he continued during 
the ’80s to appear in a wide range of movies, often in sup¬ 
porting roles. His most recent credits include Oliver 
Stone’s Wall Street, Christopher Cain’s Young Guns and 
Graham Baker’s Alien Nation. 

1987 saw the publication of the first volume of his 
autobiography. Stamp Album, and this was followed a 
year later with the second instalment, Coming Attraction. 
The third volume, Double Feature, covers his life and work 
up to the end of the '60s. Of the future, there is talk of 


The Collector 



July 10 (7.15 p.m.) 


directing a film in Italy and another book, this time a work 
of fiction. There will obviously be much talk about when Mr 
Stamp visits the Triangle on July Mh.—Chris Maddox. 

ThB di»cu99ion with Terence Stamp will be followed by a 
ecreening of Th« Collector. Normal admieeion pricee cover both 
the diecueeion and the ecreening. 

The Collector (18) 

July 10 (8.45 p.m.) 

It is customary to say of William Wyler’s film version of The 
Collector that ‘went a bit like Hollywood’. (Wyler's 
response to that it would be: ‘I don’t like the way Holly¬ 
wood is used as an adjective’). Certainly the English 
ambience of John Fowles’s novel is diluted, as is the delin- 
eati()n of the heroine’s background and the novelist’s spe¬ 
cific critique of the economically redeemed but spiritually 
impoverished proletariat of ’60s Britain, represented by 
the collector of the title. Wyler’s collector, on the other 
hand, is conceived essentially as a dramatically com¬ 
pelling weirdo rather than a sinister social symptom. 

The concentration of the film is on the basic situation: 
what happens when a suburban clerk kidnaps a vivacious 
student. The challenge is to make the developing relation¬ 
ship between the two strong enough to absorb an audi¬ 
ence for two hours, and to provide sufficient visual variety 
within a confined setting. The theme of emotional and 
physical terrorism is matched by Wyler’s tight framing and 
the uncanny bond between jailer and captive is rendered 
with some psychological astuteness. The elaborate set, 
which unnervingly combines the features of a furnished 
flat and a monster’s lair, is very eloquent about both char¬ 
acters: a grotesque materialisation of the hero’s miscon¬ 
ceived fantasies about the girl, to which she takes great 
offence. The unbridgeable cultural barrier between the 
two is neatly expanded by the film in a good scene where 
the sullen, philistine hero and snooty heroine lock horns 
over the merits and demerits of Salinger and Picasso. 

The literary conceit behind Fowles’s novel is, in part, a 
modern-dress version of The Tempest in which Caliban 
finally corners Miranda. Wyler probably thought of The 
Collector as material that would fit into the contemporary 
cinematic vein of Psycho or Repulsion: that is, a psycho¬ 
logical study of an ‘abnormal’ central character in a claus¬ 
trophobic setting. It is a gripping examination of a disturb¬ 
ing situation and elaborated by visual metaphors of 
mirrors and cages which provide an evocative underlying 
commentary on characters who are trapped by their illu¬ 
sions. Terence Stamp and Samantha Eggar have never 
been better, and they deservedly took the acting prizes at 
the 1965 Cannes Festival.—A/e//S/nyarcf. 

Director. William Wyler. U.S.A./Q.B. 1965 
Starring: Terence Standi, Samantha Eggar. 

Colour. 120 mine. 













































































Le Grand Chemin 


Le Grand Chemin 
(The Grand Highway) (15) 

July 1-5 (See Calendar for times) 

We continue our season of French films in this 
programme with screenings of three recent releas¬ 
es and a short retrospective devoted to the work 
of Claude Miller. Of the new films, Jean-Loup 
Hubert's Le Grand Chemin is the most traditional 
work in terms of style and content. Set in a Breton 
village in the '50s, it provides an affectionate and 
part-autobiographical account of childhood expe¬ 
riences, and in the process touches on the subject 
of the importance of children in the lives of 
adults. This is familiar material for a French film, 
and part of Le Grand Chemin's considerable 
appeal—it has proved to be an enormous success 
both at home and abroad—has to do with the 
way in which it explores its universal themes 
with a keen eye for the specifics of time and 
place. 

Thus the importance of the village setting, 
which is not used merely for its picturesque qual¬ 
ities but as a miniature world in which the film's 
young protagonist will discover some essential 
truths. Nine-year-old Louis (Antoine Hubert) is 
left in the care of Pelo (Richard Bohringer) and 
Marcelle (Anemone) when his pregnant mother 
returns to Paris to have her baby. The somewhat 
sensitive boy is disturbed by the harsh realities of 
rural life as well as the troubled atmosphere of his 
new abode. His first sight on arrival at the house 


is of Marcelle casually bleeding a rabbit by cut¬ 
ting out one of its eyes. Later that night, after dis¬ 
covering that his bedroom overlooks the village 
graveyard, Louis is frightened by a drunken Pelo 
pretending to be a ghost. But these childish fears 
gradually give way to a growing bond between 
the boy and his minders, who even begin to com¬ 
pete for his affections. 

As a portrait of village life as seen through the 
eyes of a young outsider, Le Grand Chemin is 
sharply observed and benefits enormously from 
fine performances. Sentimentality is largely 
avoided by the film's matter-of-fact depiction of 
the humiliations and uncertainties which are an 
inevitable part of the process of growing up. Simi¬ 
larly, the boy's rather tiresome sensitivity is effec¬ 
tively countered by the refreshing cynicism of the 
local tomboy who befriends him and provides 
scathing commentaries on the facts of life. Hubert 
is equally confident in his handling of the rela¬ 
tionship between Louis and the childless couple 
who discover through his presence the void in 
their own lives. The only false note is struck in 
the melodramatic climax, which is at odds with 
the low-key, naturalistic approach on display in 
the main body of the film. It takes a director with 
the talent of a Claude Miller (see The Best ]Nay to 
Walk, An Impudent Girl and The Little Thief for 
comparisons) to break through the boundaries of 
naturalism in order to explore deeper levels of 
meaning.— Peter Walsh. 

Director: Jean-Loup Hubert. France. 1987. 

Starring: Anemone, Richard Bohringer, Antoine Hubert. 

Colour. Subtitles. 107 mins. 


Paperhouse (15) 

July 1-6 (See Calendar for times) 

"A film is only truly called British if it's dull. If 
it's well-bred, well-groomed and 'well-done', 
then it's British. For me a film like A Room with a 
View is truly obscene. The audience comes out 
saying, 'Ah, how lovely, how beautiful'. If that's 
film-making, count me out." 

The above comments were made by director 
David Rose in a Guardian interview at the time of 
the London opening of his first feature. Paper- 
house. Whether or not one agrees with Rose's 
views, the most encouraging thing about his own 
film is that it shows him attempting to practice 
what he preaches. Paperhouse plunges headlong 
into areas of fantasy and horror in a way that's 
most unusual for a low-budget British film of the 
'80s. It's imaginative, willing to take chances, and 
identifies with the cinema's close relationship 
with the world of dreams. 

The film's script derives from Catherine Storr's 
children's book Marianne Dreams, and the central 
character is an 11-year-old girl who draws a pic¬ 
ture of a strange house in a desolate landscape 
and then enters the world of the drawing through 
her dreams. In the film, Anna soon realises that 
she can control the world of her dreams through 
the drawings, but she also discovers that her cre¬ 
ations can assume a terrifying life of their own. 

Paperhouse 



The film is a little muddled when it comes to 
distinguishing the boundaries between the child's 
dream world and the reality of her home life. 
However, Rose argues that "although the literal 
content of Paperhouse is dreams, it's all within 
Anna's head, whether she is asleep or awake. The 
objective action of the film is that a little girl gets 
sick, goes to bed and gets better, when in fact 
she's confronting death and falling in love and 
God knows what else." 

Paperhouse is most impressive in its visual 
design. The dream house, with its weird angles 
and eerie shadows, is a striking creation. And it is 
shown to full advantage in Mike Southon's excit¬ 
ing photography, which moves with ease from 
static wide-angle shots to swooping and tracking 
movements. Rose, who studied at the National 
Film School and subsequently made rock-videos, 
is clearly a filmmaker of great technical skill. He 
seems less confident with actors, except in the 
case of young Charlotte Burke, who is very good 
as Anna. 

Director: Bernard Rose. U.K., 1988. 

Starring: Charlotte Burke, Jane Bertish, Samantha Cahill. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 92 mins. 

Distant Voices, Still Lives 

(15) 

July 7-9,11-13 (6.30pm) 

We are pleased to present a revival of Terence 
Davies's extraordinary film, which must count as 
one of the most unexpected successes of recent 
British cinema. Nothing in the director's earlier 
autobiographical shorts quite prepares one for the 
cinematic control on display here. Distant Voices, 
Still Lives is also autobiographical, but its con¬ 
cerns and emotional range are much broader and 
find clearer expression than in its predecessors. If, 
as Davies has noted, the trilogy is about his own 
life, then the new film is about his whole family. 

It is divided into two parts, and its ambitious 
structure involves a shifting back and forth in 
time as the various members of the family 
remember their father and the War years in Liver¬ 
pool. This non-linear narrative is combined with a 
rigorous style (long, static shots and desaturated 
colours) that sets the film apart form all other 
recent cinematic portraits of British life during the 
'40s and '50s. 

The rituals of weddings and funerals trigger 
the memories that make up the main body of the 
film. Davies groups his characters together in 
family album style poses, and this formal device 













is used to punctuate the vivid scenes depicting 
past experiences. Family life of the period is por¬ 
trayed as a continuous struggle, with scenes of 
appalling domestic violence and cruelty far out¬ 
weighing the moments of tenderness and joy. 
Dominating all the other characters is an over¬ 
bearing father, who inspires as much hate as love 
in his long-suffering wife and three children. 
Interestingly, it is the women who are seen in a 
positive light. They are associated with the music 
and songs of the period, which provide them 
with a form of escape from the repressive control 
of the men. 

As Davies has pointed out, music and song are 
of crucial importance in the film. "In the culture 
of that period people sang communally a great 
deal; in the pub, in their parlours and at parties 
and weddings. Music formed such an important 
part of my life that it inevitably forms an impor¬ 
tant part of Distant Voices, Still Lives; indeed, it is 
part of the very fabric of the film. The music con¬ 
stantly counterpoints the story, becoming on 
occasion the narrative itself." 

Davies's achievement with Distant Voices, Still 
Lives is to have transformed personal memories 
into cinematic art of considerable power and res¬ 
onance. The daring structure, sharp editing and 
carefully composed visuals provide ample evi¬ 
dence of a very skilled filmmaker. Futhermore, 
there isn't a trace of false sentiment or nostalgia 
to be found in the entire film, which is painfully 
honest and ultimately very moving.— Peter Walsh. 

Director: Terence Davies, U.K., 1988. 

Starring: Freda Dowie, Pete Postlethwaite, Angela Walsh. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 94 mins. 


Disrtant Voices, Still Lives 




Little Vera (Malenkaya 
Vera) (15) 

July 7-13 (See Calendar for times) 


A huge success in the Soviet Union, where it cre¬ 
ated a storm of controversy and an audience of 
over 50 million, Vasily PichuTs Little Vera also 
looks set to make an impact in the West. The main 
reason for all the fuss has to do with the film's 
boldly realistic depiction of the seamier side of 
working class life in contemporary Russia. In 
these more enlightened days of Gorbachev's glas- 
nost, Soviet film-makers are able to deal freely 
and openly with sensitive subjects such as depri¬ 
vation, drug abuse, alcoholism, teenage revolt 
and sexual promiscuity. In particular. Little Vera 
raised eyebrows for featuring the most explicit 
sex scene yet in a Soviet film, and female star 
Natalya Negoda has become a sex symbol, even 
appearing as a Playboy cover-girl. 

There is, however, very little that is glamorous 
about the film or the life of its heroine. The setting 
is a grim industrial town in the Ukraine, where 
18-year-old Vera lives in a cramped flat with her 
drunken father and complaining mother. Vera is a 
fairly typical 'problem' teenager. She's dropped 
out of school and has no ambitions beyond a 
dead-end job as a telephone receptionist. Her 
quarrelling parents keep telling her to 'make 
something' of herself, but Vera is more interested 
in rock music, short skirts and life on the wild 
side. She spends her time drifting with her 
friends, attending rock concerts and getting 
smashed. Matters comes to a head when she takes 
up with a young student whose presence in the 


flat increases family tensions to breaking point. 

By adopting a detached, realistic approach to 
this melodramatic material, director Pichul has 
produced a slice-of-life drama whose sense of 
authenticity has struck a chord with Soviet audi¬ 
ences and come as an eye-opener to Westerners. 
The world portrayed in the film is one of violence 
and despair, with little sense of community or 
purpose. The Russian meaning of the heroine's 
name is 'faith', a quality the film finds precious 
little of in the sad lives of its protagonists. Which 
is not to say that everything in Little Vera is bleak 
and depressing. For one thing, Negoda's Vera is 
no hopeless victim but a feasty young hell-cat 
whose amoral antics are not devoid of humour. 
The only pity is that more of her lively, anarchic 
spirit didn't rub off on Pichul, whose direction is 
a little slack on occasion. Overall, though, this 
honest, warts-and-all portrait of ordinary lives is 
just the kind of provocative work that Soviet cine¬ 
ma has needed for some time.— Peter Walsh. 

Director: Vasily Pichul. U.S.S.R., 1988. 

Starring: Natalya Negoda, Andrey Sokolov, Yury Nazaroz. 

Colour. Subtitles. 135 mins. 


La Petite Voleuse 

July 14-23 (See Calendar for times) 
(See Claude Miller Season for notes) 



ers, monstrous 
machinery and reli¬ 
gious scepticism of 
modern-day New 
Zealand. There is a 
powerful allegorical 
undercurrent too, 
which draws a par¬ 
allel between the 
plague-threatened 
village and the mod¬ 
ern city, itself living 
under the spectre of 
a nuclear Armaged¬ 
don. Connor's reve¬ 
lation that one of the 
party (but which?) the navigator 

will perish falling 

from the steeple lends greater urgency to the nar¬ 
rative than in Ward's dream-like debut feature. 
Vigil, with which this shares a uniquely visionary 
quality.— Nigel Floyd/Time Out. 


Director: Vincent Ward. New Zealand/Australia, 1988. 
Starring: Bruce Lyons, Chris Haywood, Hamish McFarlane. 
Black and white and Colour. Dolby Stereo. 91 mins. 


High Hopes (15) 

July 24-26 (See Calendar for times) 


The Navigator: A Medieval 
Odyssey (PC) 

July 21-26; July 28-August 3 
(See Calendar for times) 

A bold fusion of history, myth and futuristic fan¬ 
tasy, New Zealand director Vincent Ward's imagi¬ 
native medieval odyssey ravishes the eye, chal¬ 
lenges the mind and stirs the heart. When young 
Griffin's older brother, Connor, returns to their 
fourteenth-century Cumbrian mining village with 
horrifying tales of the Black Death, the elders fear 
the small community is doomed. But, in a 
prophetic dream, Griffin envisages a religious pil¬ 
grimage which will save the villagers from the 
plague. If they can erect a new spire on a distant 
church steeple, a resolute band of men may tri¬ 
umph over the pestilence through an act of reli¬ 
gious faith. Their quest will take them deep into 
the bowels of the earth and make them strangers 
in an alien land on the other side of the world. 
There they pursue their task amid the glass tow- 


Mike Leigh's unique form of cinema made a wel¬ 
come return to our screens earlier this year with 
High Hopes, a sharp and excruciatingly funny 
account of the lives of three very different couples 
of the Thatcher era. All three couples are connect¬ 
ed through their contact with the sad figure of 
Mrs. Bender ( an astonishing performance by 
Edna Dore of Eastenders), the last council tenant in 


High Hopes 















an otherwise gentrified street in suburban Lon¬ 
don. Her neighbours are the Boothe-Braines, a 
truly awful pair of upper-crust snobs who engage 
in childish sexual antics between social engage¬ 
ments. In one of the film's most uncomfortable 
scenes, poor Mrs. Bender loses the keys to her 
house and is treated with appalling disdain by 
her neighbours when she seeks their help. The 
old woman is finally rescued by her son and 
daughter, Cyril and Valerie, but not before the 
complaining Boothe-Braines have pronounced on 
'what made this country great: a place for every¬ 
one and everyone is his place'. 

There isn't much doubt as to where Leigh's 
sympathies lie in relation to his characters. The 
Boothe-Braines are mercilessly pilloried, and so to 
a lesser extent are Valerie and her vulgar, money- 
grasping husband. The high hopes of the film's 
title refer to Cyril and Shirley, who are caring and 
loving in a real, uncomplicated way that's pre¬ 
sented in mark contrast to the showy, callous 
behaviour of the other couples. Not that Leigh 
makes Shirley and Cyril a romantic or exemplary 
couple. On the contrary, they are slightly eccentric 
outsiders who are disillusioned by the failure of 
socialist ideals and unsure about having children 
in such bitter, impersonal times. However, in the 
context of Leigh's bleak world view they embody 
the most positive human values. 

High Hopes is also a very funny film, contain¬ 
ing elements of broad caricature as well as the 
kind of low-key character comedy familiar from 
Leigh's earlier work. The antics of the Boothe- 


Braines are so awful that one cringes rather than 
laughs. More successful are the efforts of the neu¬ 
rotic Valerie to make an impression, whether try¬ 
ing to interest her husband in sex ('pretend you're 
Michael Douglas and I'm a virgin') or proposing 
a toast to her mother's seventieth birthday 
'because it could be her last'. And only in a Mike 
Leigh film does one find such a hopeless case as 
the young man from Byfleet who has come to 
London because of an argument with his mother. 
'I got the pies wrong', he explains to Cyril and 
Shirley. 'I was supposed to get steak and kidney 
pies, and I got pork pies instead.' 


Although he is best known as a man of the the¬ 
atre, David Hare insists that he always wanted to 
be a filmmaker ('I went into the theatre because 
there was then no possibility of going into film'). 
He moved into television (at Birmingham's Peb¬ 
ble Mill Studios) in the '70s and insisted that his 
works for that medium (Licking Hitler, Dreams of 
Leaving) be described as films rather than televi¬ 
sion plays. After adapting his play Plenty as a 
Hollywood project directed by Fred Schepisi, 


Director: Mike Leigh. U.K., 1988. 

Starring: Philip Davis, Ruth Sheen, Edna Dore. 

Colour. 112 mins 

Paris by Night (15) 

July 28-August 10 (See Calendar for 
times) 


Paris by Night 



Hare made his first theatrical feature as the writ¬ 
er-director of Wetherby, an ambitious work on his 
favourite theme of a post-war English malaise 
described by a character in Licking Hitler as "the 
steady impoverishment of people's ideals, their 
loss of faith, the deep, corrosive art of lying". 

With his new film, Paris by Night, Hare would 
appear to be bringing his attack on conservative 
English values smack up to date. It is the story of 
an ambitious Euro M.P. who advocates the Tory 
doctrine that everyone must be responsible for 
their own actions, only to have this belief 
rebound on her when she commits an unpremed¬ 
itated murder and attempts to extricate herself 
with desperate lies and half-truths. Clara Paige 
(Charlotte Rampling) is the darling of the Right 
and pursues her political career with cool efficien¬ 
cy. But her marriage is disintegrating from neglect 
and a shady business deal from the past leaves 
her open to blackmail. All the hidden tensions in 
her life come to the surface when, on a visit to 
Paris, she embarks on a brief sexual affair and 
ends a row with her blackmailer by pushing the 
man into the Seine. 

"What I have tried to do," says Hare "is to dis¬ 
orientate the audience and sweep away the usual 
concept of how people judge complex moral 
issues. Clara is not a cold hearted woman. There 
is goodness in her ambition, and she is capable of 
delight and deep melancholy". And indeed all 
these qualities are present in Charlotte Ram¬ 
pling's excellent performance, which ensures that 
Clara emerges as a complex, ambiguous character 
rather than a mere cypher. Strong support is pro¬ 
vided by Michael Gambon, Robert Hardy and 
Jane Asher, but it is very much Rampling's film 
and she rises to the occasion. 

That Hare has structured Paris by Night as a 
thriller is an encouraging sign even if the film 
doesn't always succeed on this level. Roger 
Pratt's atmospheric photography, an evocative 
use of Paris locations, and a score by George 
Delerue all seem designed to provide familiar cin¬ 
ematic pleasures of the kind one doesn't associate 
with Hare's earlier work. Like the little tribute to 
Bresson in the night-time sequence by the Seine 
and the playful opening credits reminiscent of 
early Godard, these purely cinematic qualities 
come as welcome additions to Hare's sharp and 
witty observations on the moral and political cli¬ 
mate of the '80s. 



The Year my Voice Broke 


The Year My Voice Broke 

(15) 

August 4-13 (See Calendar for times) 

Just when films about the transition from the 
confusions of adolescence to the responsibilities 
of adulthood were starting to get over-familiar, 
along comes a film that single-handedly restores 
ones faith in them. It's 1962 in the Australian 
backwater town where callow teenager Danny 
and his childhood friend, Freya, have grown up 
together. The Man Who Shot Liberty Valance is 
showing at the Astor Cinema. The Shadows 
strum 'Apache' on the radio, and car-stealing 
delinquent Trevor fancies himself as the local 
rebel without a cause. Using telepathy, 'force 
fields' and hypnotism, the unrequited Danny tries 
to win Freya's love, but the bad boy hunk aims 
lower and scores. It's not only sexual attraction, 
however, that draws them together; as an orphan 
child with a murky past, Freya too feels like an 
outsider. So sure is writer/director John Duigan's 
feel for the characters, the historical period and 
the prevailing moral climate, that the faintly 
supernatural elements are effortlessly integrated. 
And as the mystery surrounding the local 'haunt¬ 
ed house' unfolds, there is an uncanny sense of a 
scandalous episode in the community's history 
repeating itself. It would be unfair to single out 
any one of the three young actors, but Bruce 
Spence's engaging cameo as a reclusive signal 
man who claims to be writing "Australia's first 
truly erotic novel" deserves special mention. A 
lovingly crafted and deeply affecting film, this 
might be likened, in terms of both quality and 
perception, to Rob Reiner's excellent Stand by 
Me.—Nigel Floyd/Time Out. 


Director: David Hare U.K., 1987. 

Starring: Charlotte Rampling, Michael Gambon, Robert Hardy. 
Colour. KM mins. 


Director: John Duigan. Australia, 1987. 

Starring: Noah Taylor, Loene Carmen, Ben Mendelssohn. 
Colour. Dolby Stereo. 103 mins. 
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How TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING 


How to Get Ahead in 
Advertising (15) 

August 11-23 (See Calendar for times) 

Bruce Robinson follows his successful Withnail 
and I with another hilarious black comedy in 
which Richard E. Grant (Withnail in the earlier 
film) again plays an irreverent, slightly crazed 
eccentric who finds himself at odds with the 
world. This time the setting is a modem London 
advertising agency, where bright executive 
Bagley (Grant) is master of the art of selling any¬ 
thing to anybody by cynically exploiting their 
cravings and insecurities. But the pressures of 
years in the fast lane are beginning to take their 
toll, and Bagley suffers a major creative block 
when he comes to promote a new pimple cream. 
He also develops a boil on his neck, which begins 
to grow at an alarming rate. Retiring to his coun¬ 
try home and lovely wife (Rachel Ward) to recu¬ 
perate, the agitated Bagley finds new inspiration. 
The trouble with the world, he decides, is adver¬ 
tising itself, and he spends a whole night turning 
his house upside-down to eliminate anything he 
considers contaminated with the disease. The fol¬ 
lowing morning he is found stark naked in the 
kitchen, covered in tomato sauce and with a 
rasher of bacon stuck to his arse. 

As Bagley's behaviour becomes increasingly 
strange, the boil grows larger and begins to take 


on a life of its own. It even starts to talk, giving 
voice to all that's vile and venal in Bagley's 
nature. Medical help is sought, and in one of the 
film's funniest scenes the boil takes on all the fea¬ 
tures of Bagley's head and persuades the doctors 
to lance the original, which has been reduced to 
the size of the boil. The new Bagley is fresh with 
enthusiasm for the aggressive world of advertis¬ 
ing and begins to work on the old pimple cani- 
paign. His plan is to 'glamourise boils' and create 
a ravenous market for the cream. 'Promote boils 
and sell the bastards an antidote', he screams, and 
soon a ridiculous promotion is underway, com¬ 
plete with a rock group calling themselves The 
Boils. 

How to Get Ahead in Advertising is a very funny 
film, with Robertson's script again providing 
Richard E. Grant with a continuous supply of 
brilliant dialogue. It is also a very paranoid film, 
whose relentless stream of invective is directed 
against what the filmmaker sees as the ills of 
modern British society. Robertson insists that the 
film is not intended as just another satire on the 
advertising business. He says that he wanted to 
make "a political film carrying the message that 
Thatcher and her system is a disgrace". His con¬ 
cern about advertising has to do with the way in 
which it is being used as a means of social con¬ 
trol. It's a very relevant point at a time when 
Thatcher's Government has become by far the 
largest spender on advertising, with much of the 
material being propaganda disguised as public 
information. Perhaps Robertson's paranoia is jus¬ 
tified. Interestingly, on my way to a preview of 
his film I happened to read an excellent Guardian 
article on "the pernicious effect of the Govern¬ 
ment's warm embrace of advertising's sophisticat¬ 
ed techniques". The article concluded that "the 
relationship between Whitehall and advertising 
agencies has bloomed to such an extent that if 
they don't get married soon people are going to 
talk".— Peter Walsh. 

Director: Bruce Robertson. U.K., 1988. 

Starring: Richard E. Grant, Rachel Ward, Richard Wilson. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 95 minutes. 

Withnail and I (15) 

August 14-17 (See Calendar for times) 

To coincide with the release of Bruce Robinson's 
new film. How to Get Ahead in Advertising, we pro¬ 
vide another opportunity to see his brilliantly 
funny first feature as writer-director. Withnail and 
I is set in the '60s, which one of the film's spaced- 
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out characters describes as "the greatest decade 
known to mankind". Like most things in the film, 
the comment is savagely ironic. Withnail (Richard 
E. Grant) and the eponymous 'T (Paul McGann) 
are two would-be actors who share a squalid flat 
in London's Camden Town and exist on a diet of 
cigarettes, booze and drugs. The first part of the 
film is set in the awful flat and includes a scene of 
inspired black comedy in which the cowardly 
pair debate how best to attack their diseased 
kitchen sink. What follows is equally sharp in 
depicting the consequences of an indulgent, 
shambolic existence as Robinson catalogues his 
anti-heroes' disastrous trip to the country. 

Without ever straining to make a statement, 
Withnail and I manages to provide its own 
idiosyncratic portrait of the '60s. Robinson is par¬ 
ticularly good at capturing a sense of paranoia by 
placing his characters in absurd situations where 
their worst fears seem about to be realised. For 
example, 'T feels threatened by homosexuality 
and gender confusion, evidence of which he finds 
wherever he goes. Similarly, Withnail seems to 
think that the theatre world owes him a living 
and that some form of conspiracy is denying his 
acting skills their proper outlet. The Withnail 
character is a particularly memorable creation. 

His scathing attitudes and acid tongue are the 
source of much of the film's humour, and he 
comes across as part monster, part pathetic loser. 
This split is even more pronounced in the corre¬ 
sponding character (also played by Richard E. 
Grant) in How to Get Ahead in Advertising. In the 
new film, the protagonist develops two personali¬ 
ties (and two heads), who do battle for possession 
of his mind and body. Here, as in Withnail and I, 
Robinson's absurdist vision challenges our com- 

WlTHNAIL AND I 



placent sense of reality. In the process he enter¬ 
tains us with some of the funniest, sharpest dia¬ 
logue and performances to be found in any 
British film of the '80s.— Peter Walsh 

Director: Bruce Robinson. U.K., 1986. 

Starring: Paul McGann, Richard E. Grant, Richard Griffiths. 
Colour. 104 mins. 

The Commissar (Komissar) 

(PC) 

August 18-23 (See Calendar for times) 

The Commissar was the cause celebre of the 1987 
Moscow Film Festival, where it was uncovered 
after the director, Alexander Askoldov, made a 
personal protest. When it was completed in 1967, 
the film's examination of Jewish life was more 
than the authorities could bear. They banned The 
Commissar for twenty years, and Askoldov was 
not allowed to make another film. Happily, the 
new climate of opinion on the U.S.S.R made pos¬ 
sible the uncovering of this remarkable work, 
which has now been acclaimed world wide. 

It is set in the '20s, during the Civil War 
between Reds and Whites, Clavdia (Nonna 
Mordyukova) is a hardened commissar in the Red 
Army, who, on finding herself pregnant, is forced 
to stay with a Jewish family to await the birth of 
her child. At first there is mutual resentment, but 
gradually Clavdia comes to appreciate the^ 
warmth and closeness of the family, who end up 
almost adopting her. Soon after the child is born, 
the Red Army leaves the town. After spending a 
fearful night in the cellar awaiting a pogrom by 
the Whites, Clavdia leaves her child with the fam¬ 
ily and goes to rejoin her unit. 

The film is full of bravura sequences which 
reveal Askoldov as a major talent: the childbirth 
scene with flashbacks to the events of Clavdia's 
campaigns and her lover's death; a lullaby which 
magically encompasses the whole household; a 
premonition of the fate of her Jewish family dur¬ 
ing the German invasion; and a chilling recreation 
of a pogrom by Jewish children at play. 

Although adapted from a story by the perse¬ 
cuted writer Vasily Grossman (author of Life and 
Fate), Askoldov says that the film was very per¬ 
sonal. He was a himself sheltered by a Jewish 
family during the purges of 1937, when his father 
was liquidated. 

Director: Alexander Askoldov, U.S.S.R., 1967. 

Starring: Nonna Mordyukova, Rolan Bykov. 

Black and white. Scope. Subtitles 108 mins. 
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The Big Blue 

The Big Blue (Le Grand 
blue) (15) 

August 25-27 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Following the success of Subway, French director 
Luc Besson embarked on this ambitious English- 
language film about the cult of free diving and 
the lure of the sea. It was inspired in part by the 
life and exploits of French free-diver Jacques 
Mayol, whose descents without breathing appa¬ 
ratus remain unchallenged and whose rivalry 
with a Sicilian diver in the '60s provides the basis 
for the film's plot. Mayol also acted as a technical 
adviser on the film, and his name is used for main 
character played by Jean-Marc Barr. 

The film opens on a Greek island where the 
young Jacques and Enzo are already competing in 
the water. Years later, the flamboyant Enzo is a 
champion free-diver and Jacques is a professional 
experimental diver working for various research 
organisations. On assignment in Peru, Jacques 
meets New York insurance agent Joanna (Rosan¬ 
na Arquette), who is fascinated by the mystique 
surrounding the diver and finds an excuse to fol¬ 
low him to Taormina, where he is to compete 
with Enzo. Jacques wins the competition, and 
Joanna accompanies him back to Greece, where 
he has a 'family' of dolphins. For present purpos¬ 
es the remainder of the plot is perhaps best cov¬ 
ered by two questions. Can Joanna compete with 
the dolphins for Jacques affections? Will Enzo get 
his revenge when he next meets Jacques? 

Besson, who is himself a keen diver, films 
much of The Big Blue as a kind of fictionalised 
documentary with a huge budget. Much of the 
twelve-million dollars expenditure must have 
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been spent on the technical aspects of the film 
and the nine months of world-wide location film¬ 
ing. As one would expect, the film looks and 
sounds terrific, with spectacular photography by 
Carlo Varini and another effective score by 
Besson's regular composer, Eric Serra. With the 
help of these contributions, the film is at its most 
effective when dealing with the mysterious and 
dangerous aspects of the dives, with the camera 
following the divers on their long journey down 
into the increasingly dark and murky ocean. The 
action on land is less enthralling, though Jean 
Reno (Besson's favourite actor) is good fun as the • 
rumbustious Enzo. As Jacques girlfriend, Rosan¬ 
na Arquette has little to do except wait for her 
lover to surface from the depths or to finish mess¬ 
ing about with dolphins. 

Director: Luc Besson. France, 1988. 

Starring: Rosanna Arquette, Jean-Marc Barr, Jean Rego. 

Colour. 'Scope. English dialogue. 119 mins. 

Two films by 
Pedro Almodovar 
The Law of Desire 
(La Ley del Deseo) (15) 

August 24 (6.15 & 8.30 p.m.) 

Britain is the last country in Europe to release 
Pedro Almodovar's films. Law of Desire, made in 
1986, is the seventh of the Spanish director/writ¬ 

The Law of Desire 



Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdown 


er's eight features to date. On the ball or what? A 
lush, overblown, steamy, emotionally and sexual¬ 
ly charged tragi-comic murder thriller set in 
Madrid with something to offend and delight 
everyone, it opens intercutting between the film¬ 
ing, dubbing and premiere of one of fictional 
writer/director Pablo's homo-erotic movies. 

Pablo leaves the first-night party without his 
quasi-lover Juan, whose straight and loves him 
dearly but ... desire's off his menu. Pablo sends 
Juan to the country to put distance between them, 
and a handsome stranger, Antonio, obsessed by 
the director, makes his move to fill the gap. 
Actress Tina, the director's sex-changed brother 
(the stupendous Carmen Maura, a woman 
playing an assumed woman-ness to the hilt who 
dominates the screen), now a lesbian, has her 
own professional and emotional problems to deal 
with, and also her lover's precocious daughter. 
The trio of Pablo, Tina and Antonio take up their 
themes in a passionate fugue which accelerates 
fast. Wit, sex, drugs and topsy-turvy cliches 
abound: Almodovar's natural treatment of his 
subjects and his sensuous style carries all before 
him. A life-affirming joy.— Tim Clark/Time Out. 

Director: Pedro Almodovar. Spain, 1986. 

Starring: Eusebio Poncela, Carmen Maura. 

Colour. Subtitles. 100 mins. 

Women on the Verge of a 
Nervous Breakdown 
(Mujeres al horde de un 
ataque de nervios) (15) 

August 28-31 (See Calendar for times) 

Almodovar's latest film is undoubtedly going to 
be the comedy hit of the year. Pepa has the latest 
food mixer, stereo and answering machine. She 
lives with rabbits and hens in a plush attic in a 
Madrid with a postcard blue sky and where taxis 


come pronto, have leopard skin seats and a sign 
up saying 'Passengers are invited to smoke'. Pepa 
lives, most obviously, in a perfect world ... 
except for the fact that men are always leaving 
their women. While Pepa tries to get back togeth¬ 
er with boyfriend Ivan, upon her flat descend: a 
friend who's got off with a very nice boy who 
turns out, oh dear! to be a Shi'ite terrorist, Ivan's 
goodie-two-shoes son, his termagant girlfriend, 
two policemen, one electrician and Ivan's wife, 
just sprung from the loony bin. Almodovar in 
Women is far more accessible and (slightly) less 
enfant terrible than of late: he directs with 
panache, humour and, most important, his 
heart.— John Hopewell/L¥¥ Programme. 

Director: Pedro Almodovar. Spain, 1988. 

Starring: Carmen Maura, Antonio Banderes. 

Colour. Subtitles. 98 mins. 
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Claude Miller 



Tt-aditions and Transgressions 

Although he is relatively unknown in this country, where his 
work has suffered poor distribution and critical neglect, 

Claude Miller has been a significant figure in French cinema 
since the 70s. In one sense, his career has followed a familiar 
course for a French filmmaker. After attending the IDHEC film 
school in Paris ("I spent my student days doing what I love 
best in the world—seeing films and talking about them day 
and night"), he served his apprenticeship as an assistant 
director and production manager to a diverse range of famous 
French filmmakers, among them Robert Bresson, Jacques 
Demy, Jean-Luc Godard and Frangois Truffaut. This experi¬ 
ence of a wide range of approaches to filmmaking clearly left 
its mark on Miller, whose own films draw on a variety of tradi¬ 
tions. He works within different genres (the crime thriller, the 
youth movie) and the style of the films varies according to the 
subject. His subjects also tend to have strong roots in French 
cinema and culture. Three of his six features deal with the 
experiences of childhood and adolescence, and as such they 
belong to a popular tradition in French cinema. Similarly, 
Miller's working methods favour the old-fashioned, solid 
virtues of detailed scripts, high technical standards and close 
collaboration with writers, technicians and performers. 

In another sense, though. Miller's films are anything but 
traditional or conservative. One reason is because of their fas¬ 
cination with the extremes of human emotions. Miller's charac¬ 
ters tend to be passionate, obsessive and sometimes even 
dangerously unstable. They transgress beyond the accepted 
boundaries of social behaviour, either in pursuit of love (This 
Sweet Sickness) or some other obsession. Miller's interest in 
children is partly because they are, as it were, natural trans¬ 
gressors, not yet moulded by society's rules and repressions. 
Another reason for the importance of the world of childhood in 
the films is that it provides clues to the psychological make-up 
of the adult characters. Not that Miller ever provides pat psy¬ 
chological answers to explain his characters' motivations. On 
the contrary, one of the most striking features of his characters 
is that they invariably misunderstand each other, and this con¬ 
cern finds brilliant expression in The Inquisitor. 

There isn't'space here to provide a thorough account of 
Miller's fascinating work, but this programme provides a rare 
opportunity to discover the films for yourself. We are showing 
five of his six features and every one can be highly recom¬ 
mended simply because Miller has never made a bad 
film.—Peter Walsh. 


The Best Way to Walk 

(La Meilleure Faqon de Marcher) (18) 
July 16 (6.30 p.m.), 17 (7.00 p.m.) 

Miller's excellent feature debut was rightly 
acclaimed on its first appearance as a distin¬ 
guished contribution to the French cinema's great 
body of work dealing with childhood and adoles¬ 
cence. Set in a summer camp for boys, the central 
characters of The Best Way to Walk are not in fact 
drawn from the children at the camp but from 
two of the young men employed as monitors. 

One is Philippe (Patrick Bauchitey), the some¬ 
what shy and retiring son of the camp's pompous 
director, and his project is mounting a theatrical 
performance. The other is Marc (Patrick 
Dewaere), the brash and popular leader of anoth¬ 
er group whose main activity is outdoor sports. A 
personality clash is sparked off when Marc acci¬ 
dentally discovers Philippe indulging in a private 
erotic fantasy by dressing up as a woman. 
Philippe's efforts to befriend Marc and protect his 
secret lead to a series of further misunderstand¬ 
ings and humiliations, culminating in a violent 
confrontation. 

A crude outline such as the one above gives 
no impression of the subtleties and ironies of 
Miller's film. The ironies begin with the very title 
itself, which is taken from a French children's 
song that is heard during the course of the film 

The Best Way To Walk 
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This Sweet Sickhess 


through its complex themes. La Meilleure Fagon de 
Marcher is also wonderfully funny in its observa¬ 
tion of the life of the camp and the quiddities of 
human behaviour in a oneupmanship situation, 
with at least one major comic set-piece (the run¬ 
ning gag about the pompous director, superbly 
played by Claude Pieplu, and the dismaying con¬ 
tents of the Suggestion Box that is his proud con¬ 
tribution to progress and togetherness in the 
camp).— Peter Walsh 

Director: Claude Miller. France, 1976. 

Starring: Patrick Dewaere. Patrick Bauchitey. Christine Pascal. 
Colour. Subtitles. 86 mins. 


(the said song is used again in La petit voleuse) as 
Marc parades his group through the camp. "The 
Best way of walking/Is our way of walking ...", 
they chant; but if the film has a simple message it 
is surely that there is no 'best way'. Similarly, the 
character types and situations referred to earlier 
—the sensitive Philippe directing his students in 
a play, the brutish Marc leading his small army of 
soldiers—are deliberately set up by the film only 
to be called into question. Which is not to say, one 
hastens to add, that Miller simply manipulates 
crude stereotypes. The relationship between 
Philippe and Marc is a complicated and ambigu¬ 
ous one. It is set up by Miller, as a clash between 
apparent opposites and then undergoes a whole 
series of shifts and changes until the tension is 
released through an act of violence and a subtle 
reversal of roles is achieved. 

A similar pattern can de discerned in many 
of Miller's subsequent films. The chief protago¬ 
nist is usually prone to extremes of emotion and 
obsessive behaviour. These obsessions are invari¬ 
ably related to childhood experiences, though 
Miller never uses flashbacks to the childhood of 
the adult character. Rather he adopts a more 
oblique approach whereby the use of children in 
the films seems designed to hint at some forma¬ 
tive past experiences in the lives of the adults. By 
Miller's own account. The Best Way to Walk was 
inspired by Ingmar Bergman's ideas about the 
far-reaching consequences of humiliation in 
childhood, and also by his own memories of a 
holiday camp where he spent 'a wretched sum¬ 
mer'. Yet he borrows little from Bergman's work 
(apart from a clip from Wild Strawberries, briefly 
glimpsed on TV), and neither has he produced 
another slice of autobiography. What he has pro¬ 
duced, in the words of critic Tom Milne, is "a bril¬ 
liantly perceptive account of the troubled legacies 
attendant upon childhood miseries ..." Remark¬ 
ably assured for a first film in finding its way 


This Sweet Sickness 
(Dites-lui queje I'ainte) (18) 
July 18 (6.30 p.m) 

Perhaps the most underrated of Miller's films, 
this fascinating adaptation of Patricia High- 
smith's novel was firmly criticised on its initial 
release for being unfaithful to its source material. 
The film does depart from Highsmith in signifi¬ 
cant ways, but only as a perfectly legitimate 
means of pursuing its own, arguably more 
intriguing themes. What interested Miller in the 
piece was the predicament of the central charac¬ 
ter, David (Gerard Depardieu), an incurable 
romantic who pursues his object of desire with 
murderous intensity. Highsmith considered 
David a madman, but he is viewed with sympa¬ 
thy by Miller. The result of this difference in atti¬ 
tude is is not that the film views its hero uncriti¬ 
cally, but simply that it refuses to indulge in the 
kind of dubious moralising so beloved of High¬ 
smith. What is important to appreciate about 
Dites-lui que je I'aime is that it is attempting to cap¬ 
ture the seductive allure of romantic passion as 
well as its destructive power. 

Miller's approach is immediately apparent 
from the highly subjective mood conjured up in 
the film's splendid opening sequences. We are 
introduced to David as he gazes down from the 
window of his drab little flat at the equally drab 
and rain-soaked street below. The camera then 
follows him as he pays a visit to the local cinema. 
He is shown entering the auditorium and push¬ 
ing aside a curtain to reveal the image on the 
screen. The effect is that of entering a dream 
world, and a further dimension is added to the 
scene when we discover that the film on show in 
Rebecca, of which we see the famous scene in 
which Joan Fontaine explores the forbidden wing 
of Manderley. Hitchcock's film, like Miller's, is 
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about that strange process of attempting to recre¬ 
ate a state of love that belongs to the past. The 
special room at Manderley is a monument to such 
a yearning, and we soon discover that David's 
equivalent is a chalet in the mountains where he 
secretly spends his week-ends in solitary prepara¬ 
tion for the time when his believes he will be 
reunited with his beloved Lise (Dominique Laf- 
fin) a woman he knew as a child but who is now 
married to another man and living in a nearby 
town. 

The main body of the film concentrates on 
David's increasingly desperate and violent 
attempts to realise his impossible fantasy. Reject¬ 
ing the advances of another woman, he continu¬ 
ously follows and propositions a polite but seem¬ 
ingly disinterested Lise, and eventually he 
becomes indirectly responsible for the death of 
her husband. Miller is interested in the extremes 
of human behaviour ("I think it's in the moments 
when they are out of control that people are at 
their most authentic"), and he allows his charac¬ 
ters' ruling passions full rein. But the film's pur¬ 
pose isn't quite as obvious or brutal as this might 
imply, and a clue to its deeper concerns is provid¬ 
ed by one of the film's departures from the novel. 
In the Highsmith, David knew Lise for a short 
period two years earlier, but the film implies that 
they were childhood soul mates. The difference is 
crucial, and its significance can be related back to 
The Best V^ay to Walk and that film's concern with 
the possible far-reaching consequences of child¬ 
hood experiences.— Peter Walsh. 

Director: Claude Miller. France, 1977. 

Starring: Gerard Depardieu, Miou-Miou, Claude Pieplu. 

Colour: Subtitles. 106 mins. 

The Inquisitor 
(Garde d vue) (15) 

July 27 (7.00 & 9.00pm) 

One of the most acclaimed of Miller's films. The 
Inquisitor is a tightly controlled and superbly 
crafted policier with a difference. Based on John 
Wainwright's English novel Brainwash, it concerns 
the interrogation of a small-town lawyer who is 
suspected of having raped and killed two young 
girls. The action is confirmed almost exclusively 
to the police station where the grilling of the 
lawyer is conducted by two officers during the 
course of a long and rainy New Year's Eve. This 
situation lends itself to the kind of dramatic con¬ 
frontation favoured by Miller, which here takes 
the form of a battle of wills between Lino 


Ventura's fair-minded, methodical cop and 
Michel Serrault's quick-witted lawyer. It's a fasci¬ 
nating contest, but the real concern of the film is 
not so much the process of the investigation 
(though this is portrayed in fascinating detail) as 
the even more complex web of hidden feeling and 
misunderstandings that lie beyond the reach of 
police procedures. 

With characteristic subtlety. Miller steers his 
film away from the reactionary tendencies of the 
police thriller whilst appearing to play by the 
rules of this particular game. The basic drive in 
such films is towards the solving of the crime, 
with the payoff being the discovery and punish¬ 
ment of the guilty party. The Inquisitor denies its 
audience the comfort of such a simple resolution. 
The police investigation doesn't lead to where it's 
supposed to lead, and as it progresses the film 
develops into an increasingly dark study of the 
inadequacies in the lives of the leading characters. 
When the lawyer is forced to change his original 
story and is placed under preventive detention 
(garde a vue), he begins to reveal the story of his 
failed marriage. We also hear the wife's account 
of the same, in which she talks about her hus¬ 
band's idees fixes and explains why she suspects 
him of committing the heinous crimes. 

With the final twist in the plot calling into 
question the official version of what actually hap¬ 
pened and the reasons why, we are left to recon¬ 
sider the whole series of conflicting motives and 
interpretations which have led to the tragedy wit¬ 
nessed by Ventura's devastated cop in the film's 
final moments. "Everyone is wrong about every¬ 
one", Miller said when explaining the fate of his 
characters in This Sweet Sickness. The comment 


The Inquisitor 
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An Impudent Girl 


seems even more apt as a description of what is 
happening in The Inquisitor, a film whose intima¬ 
tions of what separates it's characters are far more 
extensive in their implications (also involving, for 
example, a whole network of social and class dif¬ 
ference) than is possible to outline here. What 
should be noted is the ingenious way in which 
Miller uses the conventions of the crime movie to 
his own ends, and the extraordinary skill he dis¬ 
plays to produce what is unquestionably one of 
the finest French films of the '80s. — Peter Walsh. 

Director: Claude Miller. France, 1981. 

Starring: Lino Ventura, Michel Serrault, Romy Schneider. 

Colour: Subtitles. 90 mins. 

An Impudent Girl 
(L'Effrontee) (15) 

July 19 & 20 (7.00pm) 

This delightful film saw Miller return to the 
thematic concerns and stylistic openness of his 
first feature. The Best Way to Walk. It also paved 
the way for La Petite Voleuse (The Little Thief), both 
in its casting of Charlotte Gainsbourg in the cen¬ 
tral role and the adoption of a more optimistic, 
upbeat tone. The young Gainsbourg proved to be 
a real discovery and gives a wonderfully natural 
performance as the gangly 13-year-old who rebels 
against her drab existence in a provincial French 
town where she has to spend the summer 
months. Dissatisfied with the lack of attention 
and advice provided by her weary father, and 
growing tired of the friendship shared with a 
much younger girl, she toys with the idea of 
having an affair with an older boy. But the 
romance comes to an abrupt end when the inex¬ 
perienced Charlotte is frightened by the realities 
of sexual contact. 

Charlotte's other preoccupation takes the 
form of a growing obsession with a young female 
pianist of about her own age, whom she first sees 
on television and subsequently befriends. 

Dazzled by the glamorous lifestyle of this child 
prodigy, who has the unreal appearance of a 
fairy-tale princess, Charlotte dreams of joining 
the young pianist on a world tour. Her hopes are 
dashed when the star leaves town after perform¬ 
ing a concert, but Charlotte discovers a new bond 
with her younger friend, for the whom the whole 
experience has proved even more traumatic. 

If the story sounds familiar, this is because 
An Impudent Girl was inspired by Carson 
McCuller's The Member of the Wedding. Miller has 
made the material entirely his own, however, and 


insists that he never intended to make a straight 
adaptation. As one would expect, he presents his 
heroine's pursuit of a romantic ideal with a win¬ 
ning combination of emotional sensitivity and 
good humour. An Impudent Girl has little of the 
extremes of violence or stylization of the direc¬ 
tor's earlier films, and operates largely within a 
naturalistic framework. Yet Miller's interest in 
fantasy and his great skill at depicting subjective 
states of mind are both very much in evidence. In 
addition to these qualities and uniformly excel¬ 
lent performances. An Impudent Girl also feature a 
brilliant use of music (combining pop and classi¬ 
cal) and a wealth of literary and cinematic allu¬ 
sions (including a surprisingly apposite reference 
to The Exorcist). —Peter Walsh. 

Director: Claude Miller. France, 1985. 

Starring: Charlotte Gainsbourg, Bernadette Lafont. 

Colour: Subtitles, 96 mins. 

La Petite Voleuse 
(The Little Thief) (i5) 

July 14-23 (See Calendar for times) 

Miller's latest film has been adapted from a 30- 
page synopsis by Fran<;ois Truffaut, who died 
before he could realise a project whose origins 
date back to The 400 Blows. According to Miller, 
Truffaut had originally intended to include a 
young female character alongside the Antoine 
Doinel figure in his autobiographical first feature. 
Though forced to abandon that idea, Truffaut 
always intended to return to the subject of 'la 
petite voleuse', and before his death in 1985 he 
expressed the wish that another director should 
make the film. Miller was an obvious choice, 
given his long association with Truffaut and their 
shared interest in the subject of adolescence. That 
Miller has been very faithful to Truffaut's outline 
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La Petite Voleuse 


comes as no surprise, but in the process of devel¬ 
oping it he has also seized the opportunity to pur¬ 
sue his own interest. 

La Petite Voleuse, in fact, fits very neatly into 
what Miller calls his 'family' of themes: "child¬ 
hood and the transition from adolescence to 
adulthood." In particular, the new film marks a 
return to the concerns of The Best Way to Walk and 
An Impudent Girl. From the latter film the remark¬ 
able Charlotte Gainsbourg continues in the role of 
a rebellious teenager. Here she pays 17-year-old 
Janine, who lives with her uncle (her mother is 
absent, her father unknown) in a small French 
town in '50s. Janine is bored with school, where 
she is rightly suspected of petty theft, and she 
can't wait to become a woman and gain her inde¬ 
pendence. An early sequence in the film shows 
her rushing out of school to take off her uniform 
and dress up in high heels and silk stockings. 
Miller shoots the sequence, a la Truffaut, as a 
rapid montage followed by a low-angle travelling 
shot of Janine's legs (Truffaut was obsessed with 
women's legs, not in a sexist way, but as man 
who loved women). 

Truffaut is also recalled in the use of cinema 
in La Petite Voleuse. Janine is an avid film fan, and 
no doubt the screen fantasies she absorbs help to 
fuel her desire for erotic adventure. It is at the cin¬ 
ema that she meets Michel, a kind 40-year-old 
married man who politely refuses to become her 
first lover. Janine quickly solves this problem by 
having sex with the first available boy, and her 
subsequent affair with Michel again recalls Truf¬ 
faut in the way in which the older man begins to 
educate the young Janine by introducing her to 
literature and encouraging her to develop secre¬ 
tarial skills. More typical of Miller than Truffaut, 


though, is the film's view on this relationship, 
which stresses the importance of the generation 
gap. Significantly, Janine is soon embarking on 
another affair, this time with a young tearaway of 
about her own age who ridicules her career ambi¬ 
tions and invites her to join him in a life of crime. 

In the final section of the film, Janine is cap¬ 
tured by the police and sent to a reform school. At 
which point the tone darkens (much of the early 
part of the film is extremely funny), as Miller 
stresses the repressive nature of institutionalised 
control. Such a regime encourages brutality, and a 
shot of Janine stabbing another girl through the 
hand is a deliberately shocking explosion of vio¬ 
lence of the kind one finds scattered throughout 
Miller's work. Yet La Petite Voleuse ends on an 
optimistic note, as Janine escapes from the refor¬ 
matory and decides to have child. A voice-over 
commentary informs us that her baby "will prob¬ 
ably be extremely restless". For Miller, "youth 
and hope are synonymous", and this magnificent 
film is a fitting testament to that belief. Truffaut 
would surely have approved. — Peter Walsh. 

Director: Claude Miller, France. 1989. 

Starring: Charlotte Gainsbourg, Didier Bezace. 

Colour. Subtitles. 110 mins. 




THE FILM BUFF'S PARADISE 
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Please see the calender on the back cover for performance times 


The Unbearable 
Lightness of Being (18) 

July 1 & 2 

American director Philip Kaufman’s brave and 
ambitious adaptation of Milan Kundera’s cele¬ 
brated Czech novel is a powerful story of love 
and politics set during the ‘Prague Spring’ of ’68. 
The novel’s complex structure and heady 
philosophising have been simplified, but the spir¬ 


it of the original permeates every frame of Kauf¬ 
man’s magnificent epic. The main protagonist, 



The Unbearable Lightness of Being 


Tomas (Daniel Day-Lewis), is a younger and 
more sympathetic figure in the film. He is a 
prominent surgeon and compulsive womaniser 
who strives for ‘lightness’ in his life. Like his regu¬ 
lar lover, Sabine (Lina Olin), he wishes to avoid 
emotional entanglements. But the lives of both 
characters are changed through their involve¬ 
ment with Tereza (Juliette Binoche), who clings to 
Tomas despite his philandering ways. 

This love story is set against the background 
of life in Prague before and after Soviet tanks 
rumbled into the city and destroyed that sense of 
freedom which had come to symbolise ‘socialism 


with a human face’. The large budget allowed 
Kaufman to combine archive footage with a 
spectacular re-staging of the invasion, and the 
seamless matching of the two is astonishing in its 
effect. The film also captures the human dimen¬ 
sion of the drama (the performance are uniformly 
excellent) as well as doing full justice to the over¬ 
all sardonic tone and erotic elements in Kun¬ 
dera’s novel. It is, quite simply, one of the finest 
American films of recent years. 

Director: Philip Kaufman. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Daniel-Day Lewis, Juliette Binoche. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 172 mins. 


A Fish 
Called 
Wanda 

(18) 

July 5-9 

The Ealing and 
Monty Python 
brands of British comedy are combined with 
clever packaging for the American market in this 
hilarious caper about a gang of thieves in search 
of the loot from a jewel robbery. The only member 
of the gang who knows where it’s hidden is in 
prison, so his double-crossing girlfriend Wanda 
(Jamie Lee Curtis) sets about seducing his ultra¬ 
upright defence lawyer (John Cleese). The story 
is an update of veteran director Michael Crich¬ 
ton’s ’50s classic The Lavender Hill Mob, decked 
out with lashings of sex and violence for the 
young ’80s audience. Cleese’s script doesn’t take 
the easy option of providing another vehicle for 
his Fawity Towers persona, and it includes two 
memorable creations in the form of Kevin Kline’s 
mad Otto and Michael Palin’s stammering animal 
rights supporter. 

Director: Charles Crichton. U.K., 1988. 

Starring: John Cleese, Jamie Lee Curtis. 

Colour. 108 mins. 

The Blob (18) 

July 12-15 

An expensive new version of a classic ’50s sci-fi 
pic, in which an amorphous blob slimes its way 
through the small town of Arborville, ingesting en 
route a varied diet of dogs, groping couples. 



A Fish Called Wanda 
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cinema patrons and other 
disposable teens. The 
gelatinous monster slides 
from one set-piece scene 
to the next, rather more 
smoothly than the stop-go 
plot, which, like the origi¬ 
nal, consists largely of the 
frustrating efforts of cheer¬ 
leader Shawnee Smith and 
rebellious biker Kevin Dillon to alert sceptical 
adults to the alien threat. More successful is the 
film’s main innovation, a government conspiracy 
sub-plot, in which a biological containment team 
seal off the town and put the monster’s potential 
as a weapon above the townspeople. It’s the 
effects that carry the day, however, the sluggish 
oozing blob of the original now a clear pink 
amoebic predator that lashes out sticky tendrils 
and digests its victims in full view. Quite how the 
monster is able to survive on a diet of such wafer- 
thin characters remains a mystery, but for all that, 
it’s good sticky fun.— Nigel Floyd. 

Director: Chuck Russell. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Shawnee Smith, Donovan Leitch. 

Colour. 

The Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen (pg) 


Johnathan Pryce. 

The adventures begin in 
a war-torn 18th-century city 
besieged by the Turks. The 
Baron, who assesses the 
threat of the Turks by riding 
a cannonball over the battle¬ 
field, claims that he can 
save the city if he can locate 
four ‘extraordinary servants’ 
who possess various superhuman powers. 
Searching for the mighty four in a balloon made 
of woman’s silk knickers, the Baron is accompa¬ 
nied by 10-year-old Sally. Their quest takes them 
to a city on the moon, the caverns of Vulcan 
located in the crater of Mt. Etna, and inside the 
belly of a monster fish. 

As one would expect, the Baron’s extraordi¬ 
nary adventures provide the maker of Time Ban¬ 
dits and Braz//with countless opportunities to 
indulge his imagination. Gilliam has filmed Baron 
Munchausen on a grand scale, with spectacular 
sets and special effects. Yet the sheer scale of 
the project doesn’t dwarf the the director’s per¬ 
sonal vision, which is most apparent in the dis¬ 
tinctive visuals: an island transformed into a giant 
fish; the balloon sailing across a battlefield: the 
sight of the Baron and Venus dancing in mid-air 
high above cascading waterfalls in an under¬ 
world ballroom. 


The Blob 



July 19-23 

Terry Gilliam’s extravagant film 
about the 18th-century German 
adventurer and fabulist has 
received more attention for its pro¬ 
duction difficulties and enormous 
budget (over 40 million dollars) 
than its achievements as an imagi¬ 
native and spectacular piece of 
cinema. The result is that the story 
of the film’s making has been 
made to seem as fantastic as any 
of the Baron’s tall tales, which is 
ironic in view of the film’s celebra¬ 
tion of fantasy and its attack on the 
money men who would stifle the 
human imagination. Gilliam, need¬ 
less to say, is on the side of Mun¬ 
chausen (John Neville), who repre¬ 
sents the regenerative power of 
fantasy and is contrasted with the 
hateful official played by 


Director: Terry Gilliam. U.KJW. Germany, 1988. 
Starring: John Neville, Sarah Polley. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo SR. 128 mins. 

The Naked Gun (15) 

July 26-30 

From the Airplane! team comes another genre 
spoof crammed with corny old gags, hoary 
cliches and downright silliness. The marvelously 
deadpan Leslie Nielson plays dim-witted Los 
Angeles detective Frank Drebin, the kind of man 
who takes a holiday in Beirut to forget a failed 


The Naked Guh 
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romance. On his return to L.A., Frank is assigned 
to investigate the shooting of a colleague who is 
critically ill after being involved in a ludicrously 
audacious drugs bust (the luckless cop gets 
mown down in a hail of bullets as well as then 
stepping into a bear trap, touching a hot stove 
and brushing against wet paint). The perfunctory 
plot, which involves a plan to assassinate the 
Queen in L.A., is simply a means of stringing 
together a series of outrageously funny gags. 
Funniest of all is Leslie Nielsen as the imper¬ 
turbable Drebin, who offers the best in bungling 
sleuthdom since early Clouseau. 

Director: David Zucker. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Leslie Nielsen, Priscilla Presley. 

Colour. 85 mins. 

Two Films by Eric Red 

Forget for a moment, please, that you’ve heard 
just a little bit too much of ‘cult’ film-makers: that 
nostalgic notions of star-spotting in the bargain 
racks are subject to the laws of diminishing 
returns. Sometimes you really do just come 
across a half-buried movie talent exciting enough 
to make you want to shout the hype yourself. 

Eric Red has to date been a small-print, big- 
idea contributor (as screenwriter) to a couple of 
tastily tight ‘n’ nasty American thrillers— The 
Hitcher an6 Near Dark. Now he steps into the 
director’s chair with Cohen and Tate and delivers 
ditto: a streamlined maverick surge through a B- 
pic standby plot, reverberant with stylish chills 
and wry wackiness. If you still need a critical 
corollary to encourage you, just try remembering 
when John Carpenter made pictures, not pro¬ 
jects.— Paul Taylor. 


Cohen and Tate (18) 

August 2-6 

Roy Scheider and Adam Baldwin—a seasoned 
pro loner and an edgy psycho—are freelance hit¬ 
men on a Mob kidnap contract. Qne efficient 
massacre later, they’ve got a nine-year-old to 
deliver at the end of a long, intricate drive...and 
they’re in big trouble. That’s it. ’Low 
concept’/high-octane exploitation. Great. And 
definitely big-screen stuff, despite the straight-to- 
video British release we’re trying to rescue it from 
here.— Paul Taylor. 

Director: Eric Red. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Roy Scheider, Adam Baldwin. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 86 mins. 

The Hitcher (18) 

August 2-6 

Combining elements of the road movie and the 
horror thriller. The Hitcher has teenager C. 
Thomas Howell picking up a psychotic Rutger 
Hauer on a rain-swept Texas highway and finding 
himself involved in a nightmarish game of mur¬ 
derous pursuits. Hauer is chillingly effective as 
the smiling, blue-eyed killer who taunts, threatens 
and manipulates Howell until he too begins to act 
like a fugitive killer. Eric Red’s script eschews 

The Hitcher 
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psychological explanations, 
while director Robert Harmon 
winds up the tension through 
a skilful alternation between 
spells of furious action and 
brooding menace. John 
Seale’s excellent wide-screen 
photography is an added 
bonus. 

Director: Robert Harmon. 

U.S.A., 1986. 

Starring: Rutger Hauer, 

C. Thomas Howell. 

Colour. Scope. Dolby Stereo. 

97 mins. 

Beetlejuice (15) 

August 9-13 



Both worlds are portrayed 
with the same grotesque 
humour. The new woman of 
the house is too macabre 
and uppity to be fazed by 
ordinary apparitions, and 
even a decaying Betelgeuse 
hardly distracts her. The 
social services department 
of the after-life is run by sui¬ 
cides, and one of its chain¬ 
smoking workers is seen 
exhaling the smoke through 
her nose, her mouth, and her 
Beetlejuice Slit throat. Such gagS 

abound in Beetlejuice, 

whose inspired visual design and comic set- 
pieces are often astonishing. 


Before being entrusted with the new, multi-million 
dollar Batman movie, Tim Burton scored a con¬ 
siderable success with this original and very 
funny ghost story seen from the haunter’s per¬ 
spective. A devoted, home-loving young couple 
are drowned in a car accident, and when they 
return to the house as ghosts they are miffed by 
the hideous redecorating of the awful yuppie 
family that has usurped their property. Too mild to 
scare these intruders away, they call upon the 
services of Betelgeuse (Michael Keaton), a 
bizarre, gun-slinging bio-exorcist. With his filthy 
hair, green teeth, rotating head and non-stop pat¬ 
ter, this demonic jack-in-the-box is the film’s most 
outrageously funny creation. Yet he isn’t allowed 
to dominate the film, which aims for a broader 
satire on the after-life and the supposedly normal. 


The Accidental Tourist 



Director: Tim Burton. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: Alec Baldwin, Geena Davis. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 92 mins. 

The Accidental Tourist 

(PG) 

August 16-20 

Lawrence Kasdan’s very faithful adaptation of 
Anne Miller’s fine novel stars William Hurt as 
Macon Leavy, a writer of travel novels for Ameri¬ 
can business people who want to find everything 
familiar when they go abroad. Macon is also con¬ 
cerned with order and routine in his own life, and 
his emotional reticence causes his wife to leave 
him after the death of their son. He returns to the 
bosom of his home-loving family and is soon set¬ 
tling back into the old rituals familiar from his 
childhood. But this safe, muffled existence is dis¬ 
rupted by his involvement with Muriel (Geena 
Davis), a lively if eccentric divorcee. Having 
developed a loving relationship with Muriel and 
her young son, Macon is forced to make a choice 
when his repentant wife returns home and offers 
to revive their marriage. 

Kasdan has made an excellent job of captur¬ 
ing the details and nuances of Tyler’s work. The 
faintly absurd rituals of the Leavy household, 
such as Macon’s sister Rose compulsively 
arranging food tins in alphabetical order on the 
kitchen shelf, are beautifully captured. Equally 
effective are the scenes depicting the courting of 
Rose by Macon’s publisher, which stirs feelings 
of resentment and self-interest in the brothers. As 
for the problem of interesting an ’80s cinema 
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Sc. 


audience in a character as withdrawn and 
undemonstrative as Macon, William Hurt’s perfor¬ 
mance provides the perfect solution. 

Director: Lawrence Kasdan. U.S.A., 1988. 

Starring: William Hurt, Kathleen Tkirner. 

Colour. Scope. Dolby Stereo. 121 mins. 

Scandal (i8) 

August 23-27 

The scandal of the title refers, of course, to the 
notorious Profumo-Keeler affair, or the story of 
The Minister, the Model and the Russian Spy’, as 
the tabloid press dubbed it. When it hit the head¬ 
lines in the early ’60s, the whole mess destroyed 
one life, brought dubious celebrity status to 
Christine Keeler and her friend Mandy Rice- 
Davies, and supposedly toppled the Tory govern¬ 
ment of the day. 

In this, the first feature film to tackle the sub¬ 
ject, director Michael Caton-Jones avoids sensa¬ 
tionalism as he attempts to provide a gloss on 
the significance of the events in such a way as to 
appeal to a modern young audience. Which is 
fair enough, but the last part of the brief seems to 
have been fulfilled at the expense of any new 
political perspective. More interesting is the film’s 
attempt to explore the relationship between Keel¬ 
er (Joanne Whalley-Kilmer) and Stephen Ward 
(John Hurt), the man with connections in high 
places and who introduced Keeler to the minister 
and the spy. When the sex scandal broke, the 
unfortunate Ward was arrested and charged for 
living off immoral earnings, and he committed 
suicide before being found guilty. Although Profu- 
mo resigned from his government post, he 
denied any impropriety in his relationship with 
Keeler. When asked about Profumo’s denial, 
Keeler’s immortal words were, ‘Well he would, 
wouldn’t he’. 

Director: Michael Caton-Jones. U.K., 1988. 

Starring: John Hurt, Joanne Whalley-Kilmer. 

Colour. Dolby Stereo. 115 mins. 


Announcing the Fifth 
BIRMINGHAM 
International Film and 
Television Festival 

September 22nd • 
October 7th 1989 

The Triangle Cinema, The Futurist, Midlands Arts 
Centre Cinema (MAC), Odeon New Street. 

A fortnight of premieres, previews, discussions, 
workshops and glitter. 


Films (provisional) - New York Stories (Woody Allen, 
Martin Scorsese, Francis Ford Coppola); Speaking 
Parts (Atom Egoyan); Talk Radio (Oliver Stone): the 
Cannes success Sex, Lies and Videotape (Steven 
Soderbergh); Histoires D’Amerique (Chantal Aker- 
man); Ariel (AKi Kaurismaki); Venus Peter (Ian Sell¬ 
ars); Ken Russell’s return the D.H. Lawrence, The 
Rainbow, Eat a Bowl of Tea (Wayne Wang); Let’s Get 
Lost {Bruce Weber); plus a fortnight of Canadian Cin¬ 
ema at The Triangle. 

THIRD WORLD FOCUS - A full programme of 
films and events on the theme of exile and 
displacement, including a major international con¬ 
ference at MAC on September 30th. 

IMAGINING THE CITY Forum - Cities and the 
Media: September 29/30 at MAC. 

DRAMA ON TELEVISION WEEKEND 

29th September - 1st October, BBC Pebble Mill. 

For details contact: 

Birmingham International Film and Television 
Festival Office 

Midlands Arts Centre, Cannon Flill Park, 
Birmingham B129QH. 
Telephone: 

02i 440 2S43/4221 
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Calendar 


JULY 


1 Saturday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF BEING 
(18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

PAPERH0USE(15) 7.00 p.m. 

LE GRAND CHEMIN (15) 8.45 p.m. 

2 Sunday 

THE UNBEARABLE UGHTNESS OF BEING 
(18) 3.00 p.m. 

PAPERH0USE(15) 7.00p.m. 

LE GRAND CHEMIN (15) 8.45 p.m. 

3 Monday 

PAPERHOUSE(15)3.00& 7.00 p.m. 

LE GRAND CHEMIN (15) 5.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

4 Tuesday 

PAPERHOUSE (15) 3.00 &7.00 p.m. 

LE GRAND CHEMIN (15) 5.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

5 Wednesday 

A FISH CALLED WANDA (15) 3.00p.m. 

LE GRAND CHEMIN (15) 5.00 & 8.45 p.m. 
PAPERHOUSE (15) 7.00 p.m. 

6 Thursday 

A FISH CALLED WANDA (15) 3.00 p.m. 

LE GRAND CHEMIN (15) 5.00p.m. 
PAPERHOUSE(15) 7.00 p.m. 

Cinema Closed - Private Booking from 9.00 p.m. 

7 Friday 

A FISH CALLED WANDA (15) 3.00 & 11.15p.m. 
DISTANT VOICES. STILL LIVES (15) 6.30 p.m. 
UTTLEVERA (15) 815 p.m. 

8 Saturday 

A FISH CALLED WANDA (15) 3.00 &11.15 p.m. 
DISTANT VOICES. STILL LIVES (15) 6.30 p.m. 
LITTLE VERA (15) 8.15 p.m. 

9 Sunday 

A FISH CALLED WANDA (15) 3.00 p.m. 
DISTANT VOICES. STILL LIVES (15) 6.30p.m. 
LITTLE VERA (15) 6.15 p.m. 

10 Monday 

LITTLE VERA (15) 3.00 p.m. 

Personal appearance: TEFSTENCE STAMP 7.15 
p.m. 

THE COLLECTOR (18) 8.45 p.m. 

11 Tuesday 

LITTLE VERA (15) 3.00 & 8.15 p.m. 

DISTANT VOICES. STILL LIVES (15) 6.30 p.m. 

12 Wednesday 

THE BLOB (18) 3.00 p.m. 

DISTANT VOICES. STILL LIVES (15) 6.30p.m. 


LITTLE VERA (15) 8.15 p.m. 

13 Thursday 

THE BLOB (18) 3.00 p.m. 

DISTANT VOICES. STILL LIVES (15) 6.30 p.m. 
LITTLE VERA (15) 8.15 p.m. 

14 Friday 

Miller: LA PETITE VOLEUSE (THE LITTLE 
THIEF) (15) 3.00. 6.15 & 8.30p.m. 

THE BLOB (18) 11.15 p.m. 

15 Saturday 

Miller: LA PETITE VOLEUSE (THE LITTLE 
ifllEF) (15) 3.00.6.15 & 8.30p.m. 

THE BLOB (18) 11.15 p.m. 

16 Sunday 

Miller: THE BEST WAY TO WALK (18) 3.00 p.m. 
Miller: LA PETITE VOLEUSE (THE LITTLE 
THIEF) (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

17 Monday 

Miller: LA PETITE VOLEUSE (THE LITTLE 
THIEF) (15) 3.00 & 8.45p.m. 

Miller: THE BEST WAY TO WALK (18) 7.00 p.m. 

18 Tuesday 

Miller: LA PETITE VOLEUSE (THE LITTLE 
THIEF) (15) 3.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

Miller: THIS SWEET SICKNESS (18) 6.30 p.m. 

19 Wednesday 

THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUN¬ 
CHAUSEN (PG) 3.00 p.m. 

Miller: AN IMPUDENT GIRL (LEFFRONTEE) 
(15) 7.00 p.m. 

Miller: LA PETITE VOLEUSE (THE LITTLE 
THIEF) (15) 8.45 p.m. 

20 Thursday 

THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUN¬ 
CHAUSEN (PG) 3.00 p.m. 

Miller: AN IMPUDENT GIRL (LEFFRONTEE) 
(15) 7.00 p.m. 

Miller: LA PETITE VOLEUSE (THE LITTLE 
THIEF) (15) 8.45 p.m. 

21 Friday 

THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUN¬ 
CHAUSEN (PG) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

Miller: LA PETITE VOLEUSE (15) 7.00 p.m. 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 9.00 p.m. 

22 Saturday 

THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUN¬ 
CHAUSEN (PG) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

Miller: LA PETITE VOLEUSE (15) 7.00 p.m. 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 9.00 p.m. 

23 Sunday 


THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUN¬ 
CHAUSEN (PG) 3.00 p.m. 

Miller: LA PETITE VOLEUSE (15) 7.00 p.m. 
THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 9.00 p.m. 

24 Monday 

HIGH HOPES (15) 3.00 & 7.00p.m. 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 5.15 & 9.00p.m. 

25 Tuesday 

HIGH HOPES (15) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

26 Wednesday 

THE NAKED GUN (15) 3.00 p.m. 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

HIGH HOPES (15) 7.00 p.m. 

27 Thursday 

THE NAKED GUN (15) 3.00 p.m. 

Miller: THE INQUISITOR (15) 7.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

28 Friday 

THE NAKED GUN (15) 3.00 & 11.15p.m. 
PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 5.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

29 Saturday 

THE NAKED GUN (15) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 5.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

30 Sunday 

THE NAKED GUN (15) 3.00 p.m. 

PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 5.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

31 Monday 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 3.00 & 7.15 p.m. 
PARIS BY NIGHT(15) 5.00 &8.45p.m. 

AUGUST 


1 Tuesday 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 3.00 & 7.00p.m. 
PARIS BY NIGHT(15) 5.00 & 8.45 p.m. 

2 Wednesday 

COHEN AND TATE (18) & THE HITCHER (18) 
3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 8.45 p.m. 

3 Thursday 

COHEN AND TATE(18)&THE HITCHER (18) 
3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

THE NAVIGATOR (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 8.45 p.m. 

4 Friday 

COHEN AND TATE (18) & THE HITCHER (18) 
3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 6.45 p.m. 
PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 8.45 p.m. 

5 Saturday 

COHEN AND TATE(18)&THE HITCHER (18) 
3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 6.45 p.m. 


PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 8.45 p.m. 

6 Sunday 

COHEN AND TATE (18) 3.00 p.m. 

THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 6.45 p.m. 
PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 8.45 p.m. 

7 Monday 

THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

8 Tuesday 

THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

9 Wednesday 
BEETLEJUCE (15) 3.00 p.m. 

PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 7.00 p.m. 

10 Thursday 
BEETLEJUICE (15) 3.00 p.m. 

PARIS BY NIGHT (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 

THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 7.00 p.m. 

11 Friday 

BEETLEJUICE (15) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 7.00 p.m. 

12 Saturday 

BEETLEJUICE (15) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00p.m. 

THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 7.00 p.m. 

13 Sunday 

BEETLEJUICE (15) 3.00 p.m. 

HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

THE YEAR MY VOICE BROKE (15) 7.00 p.m. 

14 Monday 

\MTHNAIL AND I (15) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

15 Tuesday 

WITHNAIL AND I (15) 3.00 & 7.00p.m. 

HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

16 Wednesday 

THE ACCIDENTAL TOURIST (PG) 3.00 p.m. 
HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

WITHNAIL AND I (15) 7.00 p.m. 

17 Thursday 

THE ACCIDENTAL TOURIST (PG) 3.00 p.m. 
HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

WITHNAIL AND I (15) 7.00 p.m. 

18 Friday 

THE ACCIDENTAL TOURIST (PG) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 


HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

THE COMMISSAR (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

19 Saturday 

THE ACCIDENTAL TOURIST (PG) 3.00 & 

11.15 p.m. 

HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00p.m. 

THE COMMISSAR (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

20 Sunday 

THE ACCIDENTAL TOURIST (PG) 3.00 p.m. 
HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00p.m. 

THE COMMISSAR (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

21 Monday 

THE COMMISSAR (PG) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

22 Tuesday 

THE COMMISSAR (PG) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 

HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

23 Wednesday 
SCANDAL (18) 3.00 p.m. 

HOW TO GET AHEAD IN ADVERTISING (15) 

5.15 & 9.00p.m. 

THE COMMISSAR (PG) 7.00 p.m. 

24 Thursday 

SCANDAL (18) 3.00 p.m. 

THE LAW OF DESIRE (18) 6.15 & 8,30 p.m. 

25 Friday 

SCANDAL (18) 3.00 &11.15 p.m. 

THE BIG BLUE (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

26 Saturday 

SCANDAL (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 

THE BIG BLUE (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

27 Sunday 

SCANDAL (18) 3.00 p.m. 

THE BIG BLUE (15) 6.15 & 8.30 p.m. 

28 Monday 

WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A NERVOUS 
BREAKDOWN (15) 3.00,5.30. 7.15 & 9.00p.m. 

29 Tuesday 

WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A NERVOUS 
BREAKDOWN (15) 3.00,5.30, 7.15 & 9.00 p.m. 

30 Wednesday 

WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A NERVOUS 
BREAKDOWN (15) 3.00,5.30, 7.15 & 9.00p.m. 

31 Thursday 

WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A NERVOUS 
BREAKDOWN (15) 3.00, 5.30, 7.15 & 9.00p.m. 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 
o rz. n. - 3 S 9 3 9 9 

ACCESS/VISA 
WELCOME IN ADVANCE 















